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indeed, nearly proved a dominating literary influence: Mr. Burroughs 
once wrote an essay, unconsciously Emersonian, which went into Poole's 
Index as by Emerson, and was attributed to the same great source by 
Professor Hill of Harvard, who quoted a line from it in his Rhetoric. 
When the author saw his essay "through the perspective of print," he 
promptly decided that that sort of thing wouldn't do, and, turning to 
nature, developed his own characteristic style. Comparing hi m self with 
Stevenson, whose facility he envies, Mr. Burroughs draws a distinction 
that is rather an important line of cleavage in literature. " Stevenson 
had no burden of meaning to deliver, . . . but he certainly could invest 
common things and thoughts with rare grace and charm. ... I could 
not grow eloquent over a broomstick, unless it was the stick of the broom 
that used to stand in the corner behind the door in the old kitchen at 
home." Those who care greatly for intimate details will find much in 
this book, and the parts that John Burroughs wrote himself are thoroughly 
good. 

The Tragedy of Pompey the Great. By John Masefield. New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

In reading this play of Mr. Masefleld's it is, unfortunately, difficult to 
get over the feeling that the thing is a rather pale modern equivalent of 
an Elizabethan " history." One sympathizes heartily, of course, with the 
motive that has led the author to avoid at all costs any effect of stately 
stiffness — even though such a line as, " Oh, my dear, beloved master! 
I'm that drove mad, I can hardly talk of it," falls somewhat notably 
short of the Shakespearean standard. There is, indeed, in this drama 
much of Mr. Masefleld's characteristic actuality, his power of realizing 
emotion, and of making a crisis seem real and imminent. His scenes 
are animated; there is a real stir of life in them; in Pompey's household 
a genuine distraction is portrayed, and the reader is made to feel the 
reaction of great issues pending in the world outside. And yet there 
is something lacking. One doesn't like to lay stress on the point that 
there is nothing particularly Roman in the characters of Pompey and Metel- 
lus Scipio, for surely it is infinitely better to represent these historic 
persons as resembling modern business men weighted down by heavy cares 
and troubled by human feelings in the midst of terrible responsibilities 
than to make them mere classic figureheads, declamatory and modern. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine that human nature is a constant may be car- 
ried somewhat too far; the Elizabethans were not as we, nor was the 
Roman undertone of thought and feeling of quite the same quality as 
ours: one would like to make every one realize that Caesar's Commentaries 
are as interesting, and in a way as modern, as the most recent book of 
military memoirs, yet the difference remains. And the difference really 
needs to be expressed — in manner and in manners — as Mr. Masefield has 
expressed it. When we read a play of which the scene is ancient Rome, 
we want to feel as if we had been transported thither — not as if Scipio 
and Pompey had walked into our library in modern garb and sat down 
to discuss their affairs. Cato, moreover, in this play, seems little more 
than a voice of lamentation and foreboding: so far as we are able to 
seize his character at all, we apprehend him as somewhat shrill and femi- 
nine. The note of severitas is generally absent, and in connection with 
Pompey himself one feels rather more pathos than heroism. A speech 
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of Cornelia's is quite typical of the kind of modernness Mr. Masefleld 
gives us : " It is a question now, dear heart, of standing for the right. 
The right side is always the weaker side. War is terrible. It's such a 
loathsome kind of spiritual death." And again it is difficult to conceive 
of a Roman woman's speaking of " going out under the eagles to defend 
that burning thought, the Will of Rome." The phrase is modern, romantic. 
The persons of the play are by no means mere puppets; so far as the 
author's rather slender dramatic portraiture enables us to see them, they 
seem alert, quick-feeling, quick-thinking human beings. But at bottom 
they are motivated, electrified to life, by the author's poetic feeling rather 
than by any profound conception of character: they are temporary ve- 
hicles for the expression of emotions— emotions that lack the substance 
of character. The play affects one somewhat as a succession of rather 
empty musical chords; not that emotion lacks due occasion, but that 
feeling is not sufficiently interfused with the interest of personality. The 
one element that might conceivably have raised the piece to a level with, 
for example, the poetic dramas of Swinburne is lacking: the play is 
written not in verse, but in a rather musical, flexible prose. More moving 
than most things in the play is the epilogue: 

"Pompey was a great Captain, riding among Kings a King, 
Now he lies dead on the sand, an old blind tumbled thing. 
Pate has her secret way to humble captains thus; 
Fate comes to every one and takes the light from us, 
And the beginning and the end are darkened waters where no lights be, 
But after many days the brook finds ocean, 
And the ship puts to sea." 

On the whole, one cannot help approving in a measure Mr. Masefield's 
naturalistic handling of a classic theme; yet surely there is a note of 
grandeur in human affairs for which Rome has proverbially stood, and in 
the Tragedy of Pompey the Great much of this effect is lost in sentiment. 



Religion and Life. By Elwood Worcester, Rector of E mm anuel 
Church, Boston. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1914. 

Dr. Worcester has written a forceful and persuasive exposition of 
Christianity as a living power in the world and as a believable body of 
doctrine — an exposition which expresses and interprets the newer attitude 
toward religion. This attitude is not easy to define in a few words, for it 
is the resultant of many intellectual causes. Gradually there has come 
about a great clearing of the religious atmosphere. In the first place, the 
true character of Jesus and the nature of his religion have beeome un- 
mistakably plain. "Much as still remains to be done in the life of the 
Lord," writes Dr. Worcester, "we have reached a point at which it is 
impossible to make the Christian Religion mean what we wish it to mean. 
In other words, we cannot falsify and alter the teachings of Jesus any 
longer to suit our own purposes." In the second place, metaphysical and 
doctrinal difficulties now seem less formidable than they have appeared in 
the past: men are readier to believe that with God all things are possible. 
Science, which once made men agnostic, now rather strengthens the power 
of belief, and faith, instead of rejecting the knowledge of science and com- 
mon experience, merely seeks to go farther than they along the same road. 



